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CRETAN EXPEDITION 

IV. 



SOME CRETAlSr SCULPTURES IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE SYLLOGOS OF CAI^DIA 



[Plate XI] 



The soil of Gortyna has not only yielded more important 
contributions to epigraphy than that of all the other Cretan 
cities, but has lately been also giving us, partly by systematic 
exploration, partly by casual finds, some remains of the works 
of sculpture which decorated its temples and its public squares 
and buildings. These discoveries, although still limited and, 
one may say, disjointed, are of a special importance because, 
while Crete has already furnished considerable material as 
regards bronzes and terracottas, vases and other artistic and 
industrial products, especially of the archaic period, almost 
nothing had as yet been found in the domain of sculpture, 
especially of the classic period. It may safely be asserted that 
almost no proof until now existed of the activity of the Cretan 
sculptors between the period of the archaic statue of Eleuther- 
na in poros-stone — ^published by Professor Loewy and M. 
Joubin^ and attributed to the local School of the Daedalidae — 

^ Loewy, in the Rendiconti della R. Accademia del Lincei^ VII, p. 599 ; 

Joubin, Revue arch.^ Sme S.j XXI, p. 10. 
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and that of the few statues and fragments of the Eoman impe- 
rial period from Lyttos, Hierapytna and other cities. This was 
so much the case that — in view also of the lack of traditions for 
this period — ^the idea has prevailed that the island presented 
a complete blank in plastic art after the archaic period. There 
can be no doubt that the relative isolation which separated it 
from the rest of the Greek world at a time when Greece was 
developing the most splendid achievements of her artistic gen- 
ius, the gradual decay of its institutions, and the turbulence of 
life occasioned by continual intestine wars and petty struggles 
involving no ideal — contests which exposed its territory to per- 
petual pillage and often led to the destruction of the contend- 
ing cities, — must have proved a great hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the arts, at least to that form of art which was not 
purely industrial in character. Still, there must have been — 
at least in the service of the temples — a certain moderate pro- 
ductivity that preserved more or less of the ancient native ele- 
ments, and was more or less influenced by the spirit and tenden- 
cies of foreign schools; it is, therefore, through the exploration 
of these temples that we must expect to become acquainted 
with its results. And as a matter of fact the first important 
nucleus of pieces of pre-Roman marble sculpture came from the 
excavation of the Pythion of Gortyna, which I have briefly de- 
scribed in the Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei for 1889 (I, pp. 
70 fl*.). Other fragments of statues of Apollo, found by private 
persons at Cnossos, seem to come from the Delphinion, 

The earliest pieces lately found at Gortyna are also in great 
part from the temple structures; only the Roman group, also 
important, was discovered in the Agora, The oflicers of the 
Syllogos, w^ith a zeal that does them great honor, have pur- 
chased all this material, which, with some pieces sporadically 
collected in the ancient cities of the island, has constituted the 
first nucleus of a collection of Cretan sculpture. As in the 
case of the discoveries of the Pythion, I will give here a brief 
description of the earliest and more interesting of the pieces 
from Gortyna and also of a more recent small relief from 
Cnossos. In two other papers, Dr. L. Mariani will, at my invi- 
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tation, give a fuller description of the sculptures of the Roman 
period. 

1. The first in the series is a beautiful female head of 
Parian marble found by a workman in a field of (lortyna near 
the remains of a. crepidoma^ at a short distance from the Pythion 




Figure 1. — Head of Aphrodite. 



and the l>asilica. It is in perfect preservation, except for the 
nose. The two views on I^late XT — front and side — taken 
from a cast, reproduce it in its original state, while Figure 1 
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is from a photograph, taken after the restoration made by Mr. 
Tzandiraki of Candia, which gives some idea of the beauty of 
this remarkable fragment. Its total height is 0.34 m.; the head 
alone measures 0.22 m. from the base of the chin to the lower 
line of the diadem, or including the height of the diadem, 
0.255 m. 

The sweet expression of the oblong and half-closed eyes, the 
languid bend of the neck and the beauty of the face, show that 
this is a head of Aphrodite. She is decorated with a stephane^ 
and her hair, divided by a central parting, falls abundantly over 
the temples, covering the upper part of both ears, and is 
gathered within a smooth coif at the nape of the neck. The 
surface of the upper part of this coif near the stephane is left 
rough, and no finish is given to the hair behind the ears. The 
motive is similar to that of the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, 
and, judging from its style, the Gortynian head may also be 
attributed to the fourth century b. c. 

There is no record of a temple of Aphrodite in the city of 
Gortyna, but this is no argument against its existence, especially 
in view of the diffusion of her worship through Crete and the 
frequent recurrence of her name in the formulas of oaths found 
in the inscriptions. From Gortyna comes also a small headless 
statuette of Aphrodite in the pose of the anadyomene, and also, as 
I have reason to believe, another fragmentary standing statuette, 
both in the collection of the Syllogos. But it is also possible that 
the statue to which our head belongs may have been among 
the avaOijfjLara of the temple of some other divinity. The head 
having been discovered close to the Pythion might readily sug- 
gest the temple of Artemis, which we know to have existed 
at Gortyna from the story about Hannibal in Aemilius Probus 
(32, 9). But the study of the topography of Gortyna is still 
in its infancy, and can be cleared up only by excavations on a 
large scale. 

2. The following fragments of marble metopes were found 
near the banks of the Lethaeus, and belong very probably to the 
temple from which came the inscriptions relating to the emanci- 
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patioii of slaves. They were in the hands of the papas of the vil- 
lage of Mitropolis and were added, through mj intervention, to 
the Museum of Candia. The first of these, reproduced in 
Figure 2, is broken on all sides and represents Bellerophon 




Figure 2. — Bellerophon and Pegasus. 

subduing Pegasus. The part preserved is 0.70 ni. high and 
0.40 ni. in mean width, while the slab which forms the ground of 
the relief is 0.165 m. thick. The figure of the hero lacks the 
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head, the left arm with half the shield and part of the right leg 
and arm. There remains of Pegasus only the rear half with the 
greater part of the wings. The surface has been here and there 
badly damaged; the relief is very high, passing almost into the 
round (0.08 m.) in the figure of the man, while it is extremely 
low in the horse (0.03 m. at the flanks), so that the artist was 
able to bring out strongly the figure of the hero, while maintain- 
ing a correct perspective for the whole. The treatment of flesh 
and muscles is accurate, but the anatomy is still somewhat sche- 
matic. A defect that is very apparent to me is the great size of 
the lower part of the left leg above the ankle, but this is made 
much more apparent by the loss of the calf. 

This fragment may be reconstructed with the help of the relief 
on a sarcophagus of the island of Anaphe, published by Ross in 
the Abhandlungen d, MUnchener Akad, 1838 (pi. 3 c, p. 450), 
and in his Archdologische Aufsdtze (II, pi. 18 c).^ The nude hero, 
holding an Argive shield and wearing a helmet, has with the 
lasso given him by Athena, caught Pegasus, who seeks to flee 
toward the left at full gallop, though the hero by exerting great 
strength in the opposite direction succeeds in stopping him. In 
the Anaphe relief the Chimaera is seen to the left under the 
feet of Pegasus, as a premonition of the second feat which is 
near at hand. There is no opportunity for knowing whether 
this figure existed on the composition to which our fragment 
belongs. These two reliefs have every appearance of being 
copies one of the other, unless both are derived from a single 
original differently imitated. The island of Anaphe is near 
Crete, and relations between the two must have existed from 
the earliest times. That this was the case at the close of the 
third century is shown by the fragmentary decree of the 
KOivov Tcbv Kp7)TaL0)v conferring acrvXia on the Anaphaeans 
(Bull, de Corr, Hell, XVI, p. 144). Their proximity and these 
relations would favor the first supposition, and, in that case, 
of course the original of the two pieces would be our relief, 
which from its purity of design, vivacity and energy of attitude, 

^Cf., for additional bibliography, Engelmann, in the Annali delV Instituto, 
1874, p. 9, No. 6. 
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and anatomical accuracy may claim to be regarded as an origi- 
nal if compared to the more decadent style of the other work. 

The motive is about the same as that of the southern metope 
l^o. 27 of the Parthenon, except that there the movement is 
inverse and the subject is a Greek seizing a Centaur.^ The 
Pegasus, beside resembling the Centaur in attitude, bears an 
analogy to the winged horses.^ The style also is similar. Our 
relief is therefore a work depending upon the Attic School of 
about the middle of the fifth century b. c. 

3. The second metope (Figure 3), far more fragmentary than 
the first, contains only the upper part — from the hips up — of the 
figure of a warrior, without the left forearm and the entire right 
arm, but on the other hand retaining the greater part of the head 
covered with a helmet; otherwise the warrior is nude. He is in 
the act of fighting or defending himself with an arm, which no 
longer remains, against an enemy who must be supplied on the 
left. Perhaps he has fallen or is falling on his shield, but still 
seeks to protect himself from the blows of his enemy. Still, as all 
the outer edges of the relief are fragmentary, it is not easy to 
guess the exact position of the figure which may, according to its 
attitude, be placed with the torso vertical or inclined. In any 
case the face is turned straight toward the enemy and is in 
profile, while a front view is given of the chest, which is exe- 
cuted in a somewhat summary fashion with an exaggeration 
in the details of the members, which seem to be rather 
blocked out than modelled. The outline of the eye is also very 
hard and not well in profile, and the cheek looks as if it were 
swollen. One would be tempted to attribute this work to an 
inexpert, local artist desirous of imitating Attic models of the 
fifth century B.C., to which period this relief may belong. Still, 
the very evident diversity of style between this relief and that 
of the truly Attic flavor representing Bellerophon and Pegasus 
leads me to believe it to be earlier than the latter and to explain 
in this way, by difference of period, the inferior skill of the 
design, the greater stiffness in the forms and the lack of ac- 

1 Michaelis, Parthenon, pis. iii, xxvii ; Baumeister, Denkm. II, fig. 1365. 
^Michaelis, op. eit (metope No. 7, east side). 
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curacy in the execution. The marble is also of a quality differ- 
ing from that of the other metope, as there are traces on its 
broken surfaces of veinings of mica and of schist, which do not 
exist in the other marble — which is far purer and more com- 
pact. Still, I do not believe that the two reliefs belonged to 




Figure 3.— Fallen Warrior. 

two diiferent temples. The temple was probably restored, and 
in these sculptures we may recognize remnants of metopes of 
two consecutive periods. 

The medium height and width of the fragment are 0.33 m.; 
the thickness is about 0.17 m., but it is somewhat irregular. 
The relief of the figure at the chest is 0.065 m. 
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4. From the same village of Mitropolis, comes another frag- 
ment of a relief, probably also belonging to a metope, but one 
of much smaller proportions and of an art different and more 
recent (Figure 4). This piece certainly does not belong to the 




Figure 4. — Seated Figure. 

same series as the preceding; perhaps it does not even belong 
to the same temple. Mutilated on all sides, it still preserves on 
the left side a fragment of the raised listel, which must have 
framed the entire (;oni])Osition. Height of the fragment, 0.23 
m.; length, 0.46 m.; thickness of the marble, 0.10 m.; medium 
height of relief, 0.05 m. The marble has some mica-schistous 
veinings, more or less like those of the earlier metope. 

It is not possible to describe exactly the subject of the sculp- 
ture. The semi-nude female figure, of which the upper part of 
the breast, the head and the arms are wanting, is seated on a 
raised support which seems to be a mass of rock. Tlie torso is 
upright. The left leg is almost entirely extended and the 
right is raised and bent at the knee. A himation is wound 
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around the legs. This work is ordinary and of a rather harsh 
and careless style, as may be seen principally in the execution 
of the folds of the drapery, which are treated in a very elemen- 
tary and summary manner. I do not believe myself far wrong 
in attributing this work to the close of the Hellenistic or to the 
beginning of the Roman period. The motive is about the same 
as that of a nymph in the Hellenistic relief (Schreiber, Hellenist 
Heliefbilder, Taf. 63, N'o. 1) which, curiously enough, is mutilated 
in almost exactly the same manner as our relief. In this work 
the nymph is characterized as such by the nebris which crosses 
her breast, and, even despite its absence, it is not improbable 
that our figure also represents a nymph. 

Analogous is the bust of a draped female figure, also head- 
less, in the fragment of a relief from Delos, published in the 
Bull de Corr, HelL, XH, pi. xiv, 1. But this work belongs 
by its style to the good Attic period, and reminds one of the 
so-called Barberini Laodamia (Bonner Studien, pi. iv, p. 38, 
[Kalkmann]). For this motive in general consult the above 
number of the Bull de Corr, Hell, Xn,pp. 315-320 (Homolle). 

5. I shall close with mention of the small relief (Figure 5) 
from Cnossos, which I can hardly assign to a date earlier than 
the Roman period. This also is fragmentary, but the whole 
composition can be easily reconstructed, because, as can be 
seen from the illustration, it must have been composed of two 
similar halves, one of which is entirely preserved. The height 
of the fragment, which is the complete height, is 0.295 m.; 
the width, 0.21 m.; the thickness of the marble, 0.065 m.; the 
medium projection of the relief, 0.01 m. to 0.015 m. 

This work is a derivative or copy of one of those representa- 
tions of the numerous classes of reliefs of the Dioscuri, the type 
of which was already fixed by archaic art, and of which several 
examples have been furnished by Laconia.^ Our relief corre- 
sponds to Dressel and Milchhofer's N'os. 202, 209-211, and espe- 
cially to No. 220, which belongs to the Nani collection, but is 

^ Dressel und MilchhOfer, Antike Kunstwerke aus Sparta, und Umgebung^ 
in Ath. Mitth,, 1877, pp. 383 ff., Nos. 201-220. 
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supposed to be also from Laconia. In the last of these reliefs, 
as in ours, there is in the centre an altar, on which is placed a 
conical object on either side of which are the two Dioscuri 
holding with one hand a sword and with the other the bridle 
of the horses who raise one of their forelegs over the altar. In 
the other example, instead of the altar there is in the centre a 




Figure 5 — Dioscuri. 

small pedestal bearing two amphorae (No. 210) or a rpdire^a 
(No. 205), or a female figure (Helen) in the form of an idol 
(Nos. 202, 203, in the Annali delV Inst, 1861, Tav. d'agg. D, 
1-2). 

The Cnossos relief has the altar with the fire burning. The 
figures of the two Dioscuri, as is evident from the one that 
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remains, were of robust, nude young men with the chlamys 
thrown over the shoulder, the pileus on their heads and in their 
right hands a sword in its scabbard.^ This is the type in 
common use from the fourth century b. c. until the close of the 
classic period. 

Federico Halbhbrr. 



^ The sword in the scabbard is also to be found in a similar way in No. 202 
of the collection of Dressel and MilchhOfer. 
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